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WOOD CARVING, ADAPTED FOR BOTH THE 
AMATEUR AND THE PROFESSIONAL. 

By W. N. Brown, 

Author of "Wood Turning for Amateurs/'' "Working in Brass,"' "The Arch, Vault 

and Dome," "The Ancient Ecclesiastical Wood Work of England," "The 

History of Decorative Art," "A Manual of Wood Engraving," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XL— ON THE CUTTING OF MEDALLION PORTRAITS, ETC. 

COME now to a very interesting 
and ornamental portion of wood 
carving, viz., the cutting of medal- 
ion portraits, which are particularly 
suitable for the centers of panels 
and similar positions, and wbieh 
were largely so employed in ancient 
English country houses, and for 
which a taste is being revived in 
artistic circles in the United King- 
dom. In the majority of instances 
these portraits are cut in profile, 
this method being far easier of 
execution, and in some instances 
more effective than the full face, with which I shall deal later 
on. When this stage of the art is readied the student will have 
to consider two subjects in connection therewith— viz., relief, and 
mechanical aids to its attainment. In the preceding specimens 
the relief has been left to the workman's discretion, but now 
that the cutting of natural objects will be entered upon the case 
assumes very material differences. Roughly speaking, there are 
three scales which may be worked to — the "grand," the " natural," 
and the " reduced " scale. I will give the following instance as 
an example of my meaning, which will apply to all descriptions 
of work— whether it be wood or stoue. Supposing a festoon of 
fruit or flowers were to be cut at the top of a somewhat lofty 
building, it would manifestly be absured to make them of the 
same dimensions as in nature, because the height at which it 
would be placed would make it appear insignificant, while the 
details of the fruit or flowers would be indistinguishable, hence 
the workman adopts the grand scale. Proceeding on the same 
lines, if on a level with the eye, the natural scale is adopted, 
and if for the decoration of small articles, then the reduced scale 
is called in ; therefore, the relief given to carving must be in- 
creased or reduced according to the size of the work, its ultimate 
position, general surroundings, etc., as a whole. 

As medallion portraits very frequently are cut on the lids or 
panels of chests, boxes, etc,, I intend here including the details 
briefly for the construction and carving of a box, suitable for a 
work box or jewel case, and the carving of the four sides— two 
of each, as shown in Figs. 52 and 53— the front (and back) and 

Front View of Box. 




-Detail of Lid. 



Fig. 53.— End View of Box. 



end respectively— will prepare the operator for the cutting of 
portrait medallions, as though going a little out of my set course, 
the cutting of the panels and central oval and circular medallions 
will give admirable practice. This box must be one foot in 
length, nine inches in width, and four and a half inches deep 
on the inside. The sides and ends of half inch oak, dovetailed 
together, and the carving grounded down to three-sixteenths of 
an inch, and a hollow worked on the corner thus formed. This 
hollow is shown along the bottom in Fig. 56. The bottom pro- 



jects, has a thumb moulding worked on it, and is screwed from 
beneath into the sides, four small feet, which can be screwed in, 
completing this portion. The lid, which is somewhat unique, 
will next call for attention, and for this a piece of wood twelve 
and three-quarter inches in length and nine and three-quarter 
inches in width by one and a half inches in thickness will be 
necessary. On this is worked a thumb moulding all round, then 
a couple of bevelled surfaces, with a list between them and a 
list above, with a flat surface on the top. By this last being 
made of a bit thicker wood, a medallion portrait can very well 
be carved thereon, but as this will make the work a trifle too 
elaborate, I have not included it among my sketches, but simply 
mention it for the workman's consideration in passing. Revert- 
ing to the lid, the upper bevelled surface is cut down in such a 
way as to show the lower one, as shown in Fig. 55, which is a 
plan sketch of the top. This is a very simple enrichment, and 
the only thing neeessary is to take care to have the lower 
bevelled surface quite regular and smooth where it goes into the 
crevices by the upper surface being cut away. The little cir- 



Fig. 51.— Showing cutting away of Lid and Interior. 




Fig. 56.— Showing Fittings of Foot, etc. 

cular hollow can be easily cut with the usual carving tool. The 
lid must be hollowed out on the inside as shown in the sketch 
at Fig. 54. This will increase the holding capacity of the box 
and make the lid lighter, and the straight and other lines show 
the form the sides take to catch the lid. If a medallion portrait 
is carved upon the lid, of course not so much of the wood must 
be cut away from the top. I have recommended this casket 
being made in oak, but other timbers are equally suitable— such 
as Spanish mahogany, American walnut, rose or satiuwood. I 
prefer all carved work being left untouched or simply oiled, but 
if polished or varnished it must not be too elaborately done, 
and care must be taken to not clog up the carving, especially in 
the portrait and other medallions. The interior of the easket 
may be lined with silk and may be padded or buttoned to suit 
the taste of the workman, Appended are the different explan- 
atory and detailed sketches from which the workman will see 
how to construct and carve this casket, with which portion I 
shall now proceed to deal. At Fig. 56 it will be noticed that 
I have given a fluted or bevelled foot, but the box will look 
equally pretty if plain ball feet are emplooed, which can either 
be turned by the workman if he has a lathe, or if this is not 
the case, then these can generally be purchased ready for fixing 
at a small charge. In the manufacture of this box, the work- 
man must bear in mind that the carving must be done last, but 
before the box is finally put together. 

In cutting these panels, those on each side must be some- 
what less shallow than the center medallion-like panel, the 
center rose or boss being the most prominent of all ; and the 
edge of the circular and oval ornaments should be more in relief 
than the center, the lowest portion being immediately next to 
the center rose or boss, and the ornament gradually extending 
in relief to the outside edge immediately preceding the beading. 
These templates, which for prefer- 
ence should be cut out of zinc or 
tin, though a bit of card will answer 
equally as well. One template only 
will be necessary for the bit of work 
under notice, but for portraits two 
will always be required— one to test 
each ways at right angles thus, as 
shown at Fig. 57 annexed, from A to 
B and c to D, a rough portrait 
being drawn in outline to illus- F ig. 57.^3howmg Application of 
trate the method of application, Templates, 

but not as an example for actu- 
actually working from, for which reason I do not give the tern* 
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plates. At Fig. 58 I give the template required for the central 
ornament on front and back of casket under review, which with 
a little allowance which can be left to the artificer's judgment 
will also serve for the end oval ornaments. Some care should 




Fig. 58 —Templates. 

be exercised in the cutting of these templates, as it is better to 
take trouble at the outset than have the work spoilt later on. 
The box having been really made and finished so far as putting 
together is concerned, and of course taken to pieces, draw the 
design on each panel, and proceed to carve. In cutting the side 
bits of Renaissance ornament, stab out the scrolls first with a 
chisel, and then carefully cut to a depth of about one-eighth of 
an inch — not more, holding the tool perpendicularly, and leaving 
the edges sharp and clean. A gouge and a chisel will do all 
that is required here. When the ornaments have been cut, go 
over the ground with a grounding tool of small pattern— not 
large, by any means, as it will dwarf the other portions of the 
design — as shown. Then proceed with the central panel or me- 
dallion portrait, if such be preferred, the greater portion of 
which you will be able to cut with the gouge, including the hollows 
and scoops. Let the relief be low behind the central rose, 
indulging here to a slight extent in a bit of under cutting. Then 
carefully go over and trim up generally, proceeding in like man- 
ner with the second side. The ends now call for attention, 
proceeding in a similar way, but with this difference, that the 
flutings in the oval panels are convex, and will therefore require 
to be cut with the spoon bit. If the workman thinks it easier 
he can have the flutes convex, when the gouge will do the work, 
but the panels will lose in character thereby, and the entire 
design will not be so bold. When this has been done and 
thoroughly finished, for there must be no "tinkering" or touch- 
ing up when the work has been put together, the lid should be 
proceeded with, and this is so simple, the whole of the work 
being effected with a chisel and a ground tool or small gouge 
for the oval beads, that, with the aid of the sketches appended, 
the workman should require no fnrther instructions here. If the . 
lid has been ornamented with a portrait, it must be in very low 
relief indeed, not more than one-eighth of an inch in its deepest 
part, must be cut in flowing easy lines and gradations, and must 
have a couple of templates prepared for testing. I do not, how- 
ever, recommend the lid being so decorated, as it is somewhat 
inappropriate. 

Resuming, however, the instructions for the carving of me- 
dallion portraits, I will presume that the portrait similar to the 
Duke of Albemarle in the time of the Commonwealth shown at 
Fig. 59, is to be cut in life size. First select a piece of tho- 
roughly well seasoned wood of sufficient size over, and about 
four inches in thickness, perfectly level on both sides, upon 
which draw carefully the design, preparing afterwards the two 
templates as directed. 

Although the panel medallion portrait under consideration 
will be life size, the same rule must not be applied to the refief, 
as, if such were the case, and presuming the head to be a half, 
the relief at the nose would be some six inches, and at the side 
hair about two to three inches. Although the relief at the 
nostrils will be high, it will really, though looking far more, 
rarely exceed three inches, the hair gradually rising from the 
back to the cheekbone. As the work proceeds it must be tested 



from time to time with the templates and a rule, and the depths 
cut carefully noted, as upon the general care exercised in the 
carving will depend the harmony of the whole. When the de- 
sign has been roughed out and the smoothing down is being 
proceeded with, the templates must be frequently employed, 
until the exact contours have been obtained— hence the necessity 
for taking the greatest care in the preparation of the same. All 
flesh portions must be got as smooth as possible, and in the 
proper delineation of this the sculptor and carver has one of his 
greatest drawbacks to overcome. The hair can best be imitated 
by the dexterous employment of a V shaped tool propelled by 
the hand only. The Italians are very deft in this branch of 




the wood carver's art, and some very chaste specimens were 
shown at the Italian Exhibition, in London, last year. A few 
gravers, such as are used by wood engravers, will also be found 
of much use in the cutting of hair and similar " bits." The edges 
of the hair, eye, mouth, nostril, and eyebrows should be touched 
up with a fine V tool, and then the ground gone over, leaving 
this quite plain, with no ornamentation, as this will detract 
from the portrait in the first place and the border in the second. 
This border will afford the workman much scope for taste and 
careful execution, and for minutice of execution will offer a great 
contrast to the portrait itself. If the whole has been carefully 
done, the result should be a piece of work which should give 
the carver the very livelist satisfaction. In my next chapter I 
shall take my reader on to a consideration of panel studies other 
than those pertaining to portraiture. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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